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Piece, Peice, and Peace 


It was time for the spelling test. 
“Today,” said the teacher, “we are going 
to see which row gets the highest score.” 

Patricia wrote the words carefully as the 
teacher read them off. She was sure she 
got them all right, except for piece. Or was 
it peice? Oh, dear. She wrote it one way, 
and it didn’t look right, and she erased 
it and wrote it the other way. And still it 
didn’t look right. 

The test over, the teacher told the class 
to exchange papers. Patricia handed hers 
to the girl in front and hoped for the best. 

A few minutes later the girl in front 
handed the paper back. “Oh, goody,” 
sighed Patricia. There, in large figures, she 
saw “100%.” “But did I really spell piece 
right?” she wondered. What was this? 
Checking the word carefully, she was sure 
someone had written ie where she had put 
ei. “It must have been the girl in front,” 
she concluded. “She wanted our row to 
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have a perfect score, so she corrected my 
spelling.” 

Patricia glanced over the rest of the 
words and found another one spelled 
wrong, which the girl in front had over- 
looked. She didn’t have a 100 per cent. 
She had two wrong. 

Should she tell the teacher? If she did, 
it would look as if the other girl had 
cheated. And then, too, her row wouldn’t 
get a perfect score. 

If only she had more time to think i 
through. But already the teacher was call- 
ing for the scores. “Anobel? Henry? Jack? 
Jane? ...” he went down the list. Be- 
fore she had decided what to do, he called, 
“Patricia?” 

“One hundred,” Patricia said. 

At once she knew she had done wrong. 

It bothered her all day. ““You’re a cheat, 
Patricia,” a voice seemed to say. “Just a 
sneaking cheat. You said you had a hun- 
dred when you had two wrong. You're a 
cheat, Patricia, just a sneaking 3 

When she went to bed that night it 
still haunted her. Voices all around the 
room seemed to be chanting, “You said 
you had a hundred when you had two 
wrong. You’re a cheat, Patricia. You said 
you had a hundre ss 

Long after Mother thought her daughter 
was asleep she was surprised to hear a voice 
calling, “Mother, please come here.” 

There was despair in the voice, and 
Mother ran upstairs. Sitting on Patricia’s 
bed, she asked kindly, ““What’s the matter?” 

Slowly, painfully, Patricia told her every- 
thing. “But what shall I do now?” she said 
when she finished. “If I tell the teacher, 
he'll never trust me again.” 

“You must tell him,” Mother said gently. 
“But I’m sure he'll respect you for it.” 

It took a lot of courage, but Patricia told 
the teacher next morning. He said he was 
proud of her for owning up. So was I 
when I heard of it, and that’s why I told 
the story to you. 

If there is something you ought to make 
right, hurry and confess it. Don’t let little 
things like peice shatter your peace all to 
pieces! 








Your friend, 


a Cease I 











AFRICAN SPACE GOD 


By DOROTHY SIMONS 


nen afternoon sun is silently sinking be- 
yond the mountains. The stars are peep- 
ing out. Come, gather round a cozy camp- 
fire and listen while Pastor J. B. Terry tells 
a story.... 

“A little over twenty-five years ago, to 
throw a ball high into the air and catch it 
again was considered a novelty in many of 
the inland towns of Sierra Leone, West 
Africa. 


“On one of our trips Pastor J. B. Leigh 
and I carried a small tennis ball along and 
used it to collect the crowd for the meetings 
we conducted. One of us would send the 
ball up into the air as high as he could, 
and the other would try to catch it. Soon a 
large crowd would gather to see us at the 
game. 

“We usually chose a spot that was spa- 

To page 17 


We were throwing the ball to each other when suddenly the Africans fell flat on the ground, 
covering their heads with their hands. Little boys watched us, apparently expecting us to die. 
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BLACK FINGERS 


By ROSE WILSTER 


WEEN Johann Gensfleisch came to 
school one day with black stains on his 
hands, his friends were horrified. Such a 
thing just wasn’t done by the sons of noble- 
men back around the year 1400. “What 
have you been up to?” Carl wanted to know. 

“If you will visit me after school tomor- 
row, I will show you something exciting,” 
said Johann. 

When Carl arrived for his visit Johann 
met him at the door of the workshop with a 
dish of black inky fluid in his hand. “This 
is ink I made from soot and water,” ex- 
plained Johann. “I print with it, and I 
plan to print books someday.” 

“Only the monks at the monastery can 
make books,” said Carl. 

“They are too expensive,” said Johann. 
“But suppose we found a way to make a 
perfect page, and then suppose we could 
use that page to make a hundred more 
pages. I will show you what I mean,” he said 
eagerly. He held up a block of wood with a 
picture carved on it. Carl held the woodcut 
in his hands for a moment. “Show me what 
you mean, but don’t get that black ink on my 
clothes,” he warned. 

Johann chuckled as he went to a bench 
where some sheets of paper lay. He placed 
the paper on a smooth surface and spread 
some of his homemade soot-and-water ink 
on the woodcut. Then he turned the inked 
side down on the paper and pounded it 
several times with a heavy mallet. 

Carl came nearer now to see what was 


happening. When Johann lifted the wood- 
cut a lovely picture of Jesus was stamped on 
the paper. 

Carl reached out for the paper that he 
might examine it more closely. “You may 
keep the picture,” said Johann. “One of the 
monks at the monastery showed me how to 
make it. If it is possible to use a woodcut 
model for a picture, it might be possible 
to make raised letters. It might be that 
words could be printed!” 

“You are lucky that your father will let 
you get your fingers black,” said Carl, back- 
ing out of the door and thanking Johann for 
the picture. 

Johann began working with letters 
carved on strips of wood. He laid the strips 
in a row, but the wooden letters proved too 
soft when Johann tried to print with them. 
How would it be to use metal letters? 
Perhaps gold or lead? But to buy the metal 
he would have to raise some money, and 
there was no work for a nobleman’s son in 
the town of Gutenberg. The town of Stras- 
bourg was one hundred miles away. Johann 
decided to go there to try to get a job. He 
jogged along on horseback over the rough 
roads. 

According to the custom of those days he 
took his mother’s surname. Therefore 
Johann Gensfleisch became Johann Guten- 
berg. 

At Strasbourg, Johann experimented 
further with the wooden letters. With some 
money that his mother sent him he bought 
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lead, a melting pot, and some cutting tools. 
He experimented with these new materials 
until he had made a mold for each letter of 
the alphabet. 

After cutting a letter on a small block of 
wood, he pressed the wood into damp sand. 
A hole was left in the sand when he re- 
moved the block. Into this hole he poured 
some lead. When it hardened and cooled, 
he removed the lead letter. Now he made 


ei: copies of each letter in the alphabet. 


e could hardly wait to get started printing. 
He would make picture books, a Latin 
grammar, and even a Bible! But first he must 
experiment to find some ink that would stick 
to his new lead type. 

Another problem had to be overcome. 
Some letters were printing lighter than 
others. He overcame it by making a print- 
ing press. He would fix the letters in place 
in a flat pan, then cover them with ink. 
His fingers were blacker now than they had 


Men were amazed when they visited Johann’s work- 
shop and saw the beautiful pages he had printed. 


ever been! He was too excited to guard 
against a little thing like sooty liquid on his 
hands and clothes. A large block of wood 
was attached to the press by an enormous 
screw. When he turned a handle the wooden 
block pressed against the paper on top of 
the pan of type. Johann turned the handle 
backward to remove the wooden block. He 
removed the paper. The printing on it was 
even, almost perfect! 

His success spurred him on, but he needed 
money to expand his business. He needed 
materials and tools. 

Johann Gutenberg interested three men 
in Strasbourg to become his partners. But 
people in town soon became suspicious of 
these men, who could be seen from time to 
time coming from behind the closed doors 
of their shop with inky hands. When we 
remember that Johann was born about 1400 
we can understand why the people were so 
suspicious. It was widely believed at that 
time that some people were able to perform 
acts of magic. These so-called magicians 

To page 16 
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Stairway to the Stars 


By ANOBEL ARMOUR 





CHAPTER 1: 


FIRST STEP 





Perhaps only one thing in a lifetime, one 
big thing, lets a heroine become so out- 
standing that history marks her forever its 
own and sets her among the stars. But the 
little things, done well, and because they 
need to be done, are the stairs to that 
glory. This is the story of Clara Barton’s 
Stairway. You all know about her fame! 


MES. BARTON was putting the blue 
willow plates on the supper table al- 
though it was only three o'clock in the after- 
noon. Captain Barton stood in the kitchen 
doorway, laughing at her. 

“Aren’t you getting things ready for sup- 
per just a little early, my dear?” he asked 
softly. His eyes twinkled merrily at his wife. 
He knew that she just had to be doing 
something. 

Walking firmly to the cupboard, Mrs. 
Barton took down two willow cups and 
saucers and carried them over to the table, 
too. She wasn’t smiling at all. Noticing that 
her hands shook just a little bit, Captain 
Barton moved toward her. 

“Til get Clara’s glass for her milk,” he 
offered. 

His wife turned toward him then. Her 
black eyes were very bright as if tears were 
just behind them. “Clara won't be five until 
Christmas Day,” she reminded him. “She’s 
just too little to go to school.” 

Captain Barton put his arm across Mrs. 
Barton’s shoulder and pulled her to him. 
“With Dolly and Sally and David and Stephen 
all trying to teach her at once, it’s a wonder 
she has waited until she was four,” he said. 
“Why, she was so excited at breakfast time 
that I thought she was going to fly away, like 
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one of those birds she is always petting.” 

Smiling for the first time, Mrs. Barton 
remembered how Clara had looked that 
morning. “Instead, she rode away on Ste- 
phen’s back, just like the baby she is.” 

Button, Clara’s black and white dog, be- 
gan to bark frantically and scratch at the 
door. “Depend on Button to hear her first,” 
her father said. Excitement showed in his 
voice although he was the one who was claim- 
ing to be calm. 

Unlatching the door for Button, Mother 
and Father tumbled out into the yard after 
him. In a minute all they could see was his 
white tail as he bobbed down the dusty road. 
In just another minute Stephen and Clara 
came around a bend in that road. She was 
reaching up to hold her big brother’s hand, 
but she was walking sedately beside him. 

As they came close Mrs. Barton called 
out, “Why don’t you carry her, Stephen? 
She must be awfully tired.” 

Clara broke away from her brother then 
and rn toward her mother. Button barked 
crazil, at her heels. His happiness made 
him sound as if he had little bells in his 
throat. “Clara is home. Clara is home again,” 
he seemed to be trying to tell them. 

Then suddenly Clara slowed down and 
walked the rest of the way. The little feathers 
that had been bouncing on her bonnet were 
still now. The tail of her green jacket, which 
had been standing out straight behind her, 
hung down straight and proper. 

Stephen walked slowly behind her, his 
big hand covering his mouth. That was so 














that if his little sister turned unexpectedly 
she wouldn’t see the grin he was hiding. 

“I offered to carry her,” he explained, “but 
she wouldn’t hear of it.” 

“Why, you looked fine riding away on 
his back this morning,” Captain Barton said 
solemnly. 

Clara stopped in front of her father. She 
looked just as solemn as he did. “I was a little 
girl then,” she explained. 

No one said anything for a long minute. 
Then Mrs. Barton spoke. “Would my big 
girl like a glass of milk?” she asked gravely. 

Clara’s face just sparkled because she 
smiled so hard. “Oh, yes,” she agreed 
quickly. “I’m simply starved.” 

Over her head Stephen winked at his 
mother. That surely sounded young enough. 
Then the three tall people followed their 
little girl into the kitchen. The first thing 
she did was to check Button’s milk dish. 
After that was filled, she looked at the seed 
box in Whistler’s cage. Then she poured 
some fresh water into the glass dish at the 
side of the cage. Whistler preened his yel- 
low feathers and sang her a welcome song. 

In the meantime Mrs. Barton had gone 
down into the cool cellar and brought up 
the milk crock. Clara gulped the milk down 
so greedily that they all laughed at her. 
Even Button looked astonished. “Well, you 
may be a big girl,” he seemed to be saying, 





Clara liked nothing better than riding horseback on Dandy with David, her favorite brother. 


“put you surely drink like a little pig!” 
“We'll have an early supper,” Mrs. Bar- 
ton said. “Then you can scoot up to bed and 
get rested for tomorrow.” She paused. “That 
is if you are going back to school tomor- 
row?” Her voice made a question of it. 

Clara’s dark brown eyes shone. She 
bobbed her head up and down so that her 
long brown hair shook. “Oh, yes,” she said. 
“I simply have to. You see, I am going to 
be a teacher.” 

Captain Barton looked at Mrs. Barton. 
Stephen looked at Button. Button looked 
at Clara. “Well,” Mrs. Barton said slowly, 
“it seems to me that you are starting out 
pretty fast.” Then she shook her head and 
sighed. “But your brother and sisters are all 
teachers, and one more in the family won't 
hurt anything, I guess.” 

Stephen chuckled. “Dolly, Sally, and I 
will welcome you to our ranks,” he said. “Just 
see to it that you don’t learn too fast and 
outshine us too soon.” 

“Oh, I could never hope to catch up with 
you,” Clara confessed. “You have such a 
head start.” 

Clara was a Christmas baby, and all of 
the Bartons loved her in a very special way, 
because they thought she was the nicest 
gift a family had ever received. Besides 
that, they were all so much older that they 
had always taken care of her as if she were 
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a new pet of some kind. Why, David, who 
was next older, was thirteen years older than 
she was. 

After supper Clara helped put the blue 
willow plates away. She climbed up on a 
stool and hung the cups on their shiny 








GEORGE WASHINGTON 


By ENOLA CHAMBERLIN 


Perhaps George didn't cut it down, 
That cherry tree of world renown. 
Perhaps he did not say, "Dad, | 

Just simply cannot tell a lie.” 

But still we know that George was free 
From lying and dishonesty. 

We know he made his mother glad, 
When he was just a little lad, 

By taking to himself the blame 

For childhood pranks. He would not name 
Another as the one who might 

Have done the things that were not right. 
But boldly said, "I did it, 1." 

His heart just would not let him lie. 
And as he grew from boy to youth, 
His honest heart, his soul of truth, 
His going to his God in prayer, 

Led men to trust him anywhere. 

Until, as years went by, he came 

To be the one to bear the name 

Of Father to the land which he 
Helped give its hard-fought liberty. 
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hooks. She stacked the saucers carefully. My, 
she was glad when that was done. 

“Now we can go into the parlor,” she 
announced happily. 

Everyone smiled. They all knew why 
Clara liked the parlor. That’s where they 
did most of their talking. And Clara liked 
to talk. 

Stephen pulled out her little rocker and 
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put her footstool in front of it so that she 
could stretch out if she wanted to. He 
watched her carefully, because he was 
afraid she was tired. After all, school was 
a pretty big thing for a little four-year-old 
to take in, even if she was so glad to be 
going. 

Just as he got her settled down, David 
came in the back door whistling. Clara 
jumped out of her rocker and ran and 
leaped right at him. He swept her up in 
his strong arms. 

“Hi, chickadee,” he said, and kissed her 
on the nose. 

“Hi, David,” she purred. She put her 
face down against his neck. Then she pulled 
her head up quickly, sniffing. “My but you 
smell good,” she said. “Just like horses.” 

David threw back his head and roared. 
“I never saw anyone like horses any better 
than you do. Most people think they smell 
funny.” 

“Oh, no,” Clara said quickly. “They smell 
warm and beautiful.” 

“How about getting up in front of my 
saddle?” David asked. “I could hold you, 
and we could ride around the yard. Maybe 
we could even go down the road a piece.” 

Clara’s brown eyes shone as if a star had 
fallen into each one of them. “That would 
be fine,” she said, and ran to get a ribbon 
to tie her hair so it wouldn’t blow. 

It was wonderful to be riding with David. 
Dandy walked easily, only breaking into a 
trot once or twice. That was after they 
circled the yard and ambled down the road. 

When they came back Clara perched 
in the rocker again. Her eyes were even 
brighter than they had been. “I don’t think 
I'll be a teacher after all,’ she told them. 
“I think Ill stay right here in North Oxford 
and help the Bartons raise horses.” 

Captain Barton chuckled. “I can always 
use a good hand,” he said. 

But Mrs. Barton didn’t smile with the 
rest of them. “What made you think you 
would like to be a teacher anyhow, Clara?” 
she asked seriously. “Was it because Dolly 
and Sally and Stephen are all teachers?” 

Clara’s cheeks turned real pink. “Why, 
no, not exactly,” she admitted. “Though that 
would make it nice—for all of us to be 
teachers, I mean. But what really made me 
make up my mind was that the children 
need me.” 

Everyone looked questioningly at every- 

To page 18 








THE BOY WHO COULDN'T SING 


By INEZ 


a night was black. If one believed all 
the tales of goblins and spooks, it was 
dangerous to be out after dark. And there 
was real danger from highwaymen and wild 
animals, and even worse from the Norse- 
men who ravaged England thirteen hundred 
years ago. But all was peaceful on the school 
grounds of Whitby Abbey. Small round huts 
of stone and wattle grouped about the 
Abbey were the homes of the young men 
who came to study God’s Word there. 
Smaller huts only four or six feet high 
were the homes of the farmers, the workers, 
and the herdboys on the place. 





BRASIER 


It was the custom, after the students in 
the school had eaten, for the herdboys to 
crowd into the great hall to eat and spend 
the evening. Now, this great hall was lighted 
by small rush lights, something like candles, 
that flickered with every puff of wind. 

On this particular night the herdboys 
and the servants were playing their harps 
and singing. Most of them made up their 
own songs, something that was done a great 
deal in those days. Soon it was the turn of 
Caedmon, one of the herdboys, to sing his 
song. But he only bowed his head in shame. 

To page 18 


Bede (on the bed) said that the boy who couldn't sing wrote the best songs he had ever heard. 


J. D. PENROSE, ARTIST 
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BIGGEST CAMPOREE EVER 


By HERBERT FORD 


The biggest Pathfinder camporee ever 
held recently took place at beautiful O’Neill 
Park in Southern California. More than 
850 boys and girls were present. 

For three days—October 19-21, 1956— 
the young people had loads of fun, with 
services and walks on Sabbath and plenty of 
contests on Sunday. 

Sabbath morning the camporee met 
under the huge oak trees of the park and 
heard Pastor Eugene Sample, editor of Our 
Little Friend and Primary Treasure speak to 


them on the subject, “How Big Are You?” 

A packed morning of fun took place on 
Sunday as knot-tying relay races and pan- 
cake flipping contests were held. Various 
clubs sent their fastest knot tiers and best 
pancake flippers into the fray, with the re- 
sult that everyone had a good time shouting 
for his favorite team. 

Never had the Pathfinder boys and girls 
present seen such an array of flags and uni- 
forms, and never did they have such a good 
time as they did at O'Neill Park. 


(Leaders were Henry T. Bergh, Don Palmer, Charles Martin, Harry Garlick, J. R. Nelson, and Clark Smith.) 


Up goes the flag! Never had the Pathfinders seen so many flags as they did at O'Neill Park. 
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Hundreds of Pathfinders attended the camporee, and 
gathered in a great square for ceremonies and games. 


The object in this race was to pull a log with a 
rope. Poorly tied ropes, of course, slipped off! 


One girl would hold the stick while 
another girl would try to tie a 
knot. The books don’t say so, but 
holding the mouth open must help, 
or why would this girl have hers 
open so wide? All girls are wear- 
ing the new turquoise and brown 
field uniform recently authorized 
by the Pacific Union Conference. 


K 


PHOTOS, COURTESY OF HERBERT FORD 






For knot-tying relay, ropes that were attached to 
center pole had to be tied to smaller stakes in circle. 


Pathfinders pitched their pup tents by clubs, with 
guidon flags flying to identify each of the units. 












ye ART had been disking with the 
new tractor and Verne and Sue and 
their cousin Bert had been riding with him. 
Now the job was finished, and Uncle Art 
stopped the tractor in front of the machine 
shed and asked Verne to hop off and drag 
a huge piece of canvas out of the way so he 
could drive straight in. Out of one corner 
of his eye he saw his little daughter Betsy 
running toward them. “Bert,” he shouted 
above the noise of the tractor, “hop down 
and take Betsy to the house. She is too little 
to be out here with all this machinery.” 

Bert frowned. Why was his little sister 
always in the way? Now he couldn't have 
the fun of riding the tractor into the shed. 
Girls! What a nuisance they were! ‘Spe- 
cially little ones! ‘Specially sisters! 

Sue seemed to read his thoughts, and 
since she dearly loved her sweet little 
cousin, she shouted, “I'll get her, Bert.” 
Putting her words into action, she jumped 
down, ran to Betsy, and picked her up in her 
arms with a quick hug. 

“Me ride tractor too, please,’ Betsy 
pleaded. “Please, Sue, take me ride.” 

Sue glanced at her brother trying to tug 
the heavy canvas out of the way and de- 
cided there was plenty of time to get to the 
tractor and jump on with Besty and give her 
a little ride too. Carrying her precious little 
cousin tightly in her arms, she ran to the 
tractor and was just ready to jump on with 
her when the tractor started to move! Uncle 
Art had seen Bert on the tractor but not 
Sue, so he decided Sue had taken Betsy to 
the house. The reason he couldn’t see them 
just then was that they were almost under- 
neath him. He put the tractor into gear, and 
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THE PRAYER IN THE 


By WILMA LEVISON TEGLER 


Sue and Betsy were caught between it and 
the disk. 

Sue screamed for all she was worth, but 
her screams were too late. The sharp disk 
caught her foot and threw her backward 
onto the bar on top of the disk, where she 
sat clutching Betsy. The terrified little 
Betsy screamed too. 

By the time Uncle Art got the tractor 
stopped, Sue’s foot was 
badly chopped up. He un- 
hitched the disk from the 
tractor, pushed it off her 
foot, and carried her ten- 
derly to the house. 

Mother and Aunt Lee 
looked at all the dirt 
ground into the wounds 
and decided the best thing 
to do would be to clean it 
out with an antiseptic. This 
they did, then the foot was 
bandaged, and Sue’s tears 
were dried. 

But Sue didn’t sleep 
much that night. Her foot 
hurt so badly. It ached, it 
throbbed, it burned, it 
itched—everything that a 
sore could possibly do. In 
the morning the brave 
little girl tried hard not to 
complain, but as soon as 
Mother and Aunt Lee had 
finished the breakfast 
dishes she asked them to 


By the corncrib, in the moon- 
light, Father knelt and prayed 
God to heal little Sue’s foot. 
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look at her foot. When the bandage was 
taken off a horrible sight met their eyes. The 
foot was black, blue, red—an awful looking 
sight! 

They couldn't take her to a doctor, be- 
cause there were no cars at home. Nor was 
there a bus service so far out in the country. 

When Father came home at noon, an 
anxious mother asked him to take a look at 





the foot. By that time it was worse than 
ever. Father decided he'd better take Sue to 
the doctor at once, so they hurried off to 
town and to Dr. Cravens’ office. 

The doctor looked at the foot thought- 
fully for some time. Finally he cleared his 
throat and muttered, “Hm-m-m. Pretty bad. 
Carry her out into the waiting room and 
come back in here.” 


Sue couldn’t hear what was being said 
behind that closed door. Only once she 
heard her father’s big booming voice cry, 
“No! Oh, no!” Then all was quiet again for 
a few moments. At last her tall father stood 
in the doorway looking very much dis- 
turbed. Dr. Cravens came just behind. “Ed,” 
he declared firmly, “I think you are being 
very foolish.” 

“But, please, just one more day.” Father 
pleaded with a catch in his voice, and 
gathered Sue up in his arms. 

“Well, we will see,” Dr. Cravens an- 
swered cautiously. Touching Sue’s foot ten- 
derly, he told her, “See you tomorrow, little 
one.” 

Father carried Sue to the car and drove 








These bicycles come in two styles—with 
a seat and without. Imaginative engineering 
has brought fuel consumption to an all- 
time low in these new, sturdy, all-weather 
models with the arrowhead design. They 
use no fuel at all! Springs never squeak, 
brakes never fail, and there is an absolute, 
unconditional guarantee that the tires will 
never blow out on any road surface. More 


With Seat, 
or Without? 


than that, these tremendous new creations 
are powered with the time-tested left-foot 
drive that gives head-jerking breakaway 
starts and breath-taking acceleration on all 
steep downhill grades. 

Joking aside, we felt these wooden bikes, 
made in Africa, were the cleverest things 
we had seen in a long time, and thought 
that you would like to see them too. 
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toward home. Just outside town he stopped 
the car under a shady tree, and putting his 
arm around the little girl, said, “Sue, I 
think we'd better pray about that foot. 
Doctor says it’s pretty bad.” Then, bending 
his head over the steering wheel, he prayed 
earnestly for their heavenly Father to heal 
the foot, if it was His will, and to remove 
the pain. 

The rest of the ride home was quiet. 
Sue’s foot hurt so much she couldn’t talk, 
and for some reason her usually jolly, talk- 
ative father was strangely silent. All he did 
was sing a hymn. But then, Father always 
sang hymns, whether he was happy or 
not. 

At home Sue was put on the couch in 
the dining room so she could be near every- 
one else. Betsy wanted to play nurse with 
her, and constantly brought her drinks and 
bathed her forehead. By suppertime Sue 
was crying and moaning in agony, for the 
pain was very great. Father came in, leaned 
over and whispered, “Try not to cry, Susie 
girl. You'll make Uncle Art and everyone 
else feel bad.” So she dried her tears, squared 
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her shoulders, and tried hard to be brave. 

Bedtime came, and Father announced 
that Sue was going to sleep in the dining 
room and that he would stay with her 
awhile, just in case she needed something. 
He told Mother to go on to bed, because 
she had worked hard all day with so much 
company there. He pulled a comfortable 
chair up beside the couch, and the long 
night began. 

With everyone gone to bed, Sue saw no 
reason to be brave any longer, so she began 
to cry, and couldn’t stop. Thinking her 
cries might keep everyone in the house 
awake, Father carried her out of doors into 
the moonlight. He sat down with her on the 
grass between the two big maple trees 
where the guinea fowl were roosting and 
talked to her about God, the love and care 
of Jesus and the angels—many things. But 
the sobs wouldn’t stop. 

Then he carried her down to the barn 
lot, where they talked to Sue’s favorite 
cow, Bessie, who lay contentedly chewing 
her cud, and still Sue cried. They saw the 

To page 19 
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The Locked Library 


By CONNIE M. COOPER 


a. may I wear my new coat to 
school today? I’m going to meet Aunt 
Tillie at the train station, you know, and I 
want to make a good impression. So please 
may I wear it? I'll be real careful.” 

Mother smiled. “Yes,” she said, looking 
into her daughter's shining blue eyes. “I be- 
lieve you could wear your new coat today, 
but remember, you won't be getting another 
one for a long time, so be very careful to 
keep it nice and new.” 

“Oh, thank you, Mother! I will be very 
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careful, honest,” said Ruth, and off she flew. 

Ruth Dine, like some other little girls you 
may know, loved showing off her new things. 
And this new coat was something worth 
showing off! It was a pretty gray, with two 
large gold buckles on the back. How proud 
she was to wear it! 

All the girls in her grade at school admired 
it very much. They all said that it was the 
prettiest coat they had seen in a long time, 
and wasn’t Ruth lucky to have it. Ruth had 
a hard time keeping her mind on her school- 
work that day. She just kept dreaming of 
how she would look meeting her aunt at the 
depot. 

At long last school was out! 
Ruth ran to get her new coat 
and started toward town. At 
the depot she waited for the 
train that was to bring her aunt, 
but all the passengers got off 
and there was no aunt. 

“Now what shall I do?” she 
wondered. “I know! I'll go to 
the library and look at some 
books.” 

At the library she went to 
the shelf having books for chil- 
dren of her age. Bending down 
to look at them, she couldn’t 
be seen at all, and she was so 
busy looking and reading that 
she didn’t notice when the li- 
brarian locked the library door 
and went home. Getting tired, 
she stood up and looked around. 


The window wouldn’t open any wider, 
but Ruth had to come out that way, 
for the library door was locked. 
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Where was everyone? The place was 
empty! And it was getting dark! 

Running to the front door, Ruth tried to 
open it, but it wouldn’t open! 

“Now what shall I do?” she cried. “The 
door is locked and I can’t get out and it’s 
getting dark. Oh, how can I get out of 
here?” She was really frightened now, for 
she suddenly remembered that there were 
a lot of stuffed animals downstairs. She 
knew it was silly, but still—those big old 
creepy animals frightened her just the same. 
Beginning to cry, she thought about Jesus. 
“T'll pray,” she decided. 

Bowing her head, she prayed. “Dear 
Jesus, please help me get out of here. 
Amen.” 

Then she ran to a window and looked 
out. A little girl, Betty, who was in her 
grade, was walking by. If only she could 
get her attention, she might be able to help 
her. Pounding on the glass as hard as she 
could, Ruth motioned to Betty to come to 
where she was. 

“I can’t!” Betty shouted. 

“I am locked in,” Ruth shouted back. 
“Please help me!” 

Betty ran to the library door, and, of 
course, found it locked. 

Looking around, she saw a newsboy de- 
livering his papers. “Jack!" Betty called. 
“Come up here a minute!” 

“No!” shouted Jack. 

“But Ruth is locked in the library, and 
she can’t get out!” 

That was different. Taking the steps two 
at a time, Jack was soon up to the door. 
Among the three of. them, they finally hit 
upon a plan. If they could just get that little 
window open at the side of the library, 
Ruth might be able to crawl through. 

Tugging and pushing, Jack opened the 
window about a foot. Then squirming and 
pulling, Ruth wiggled out. But alas! Her 
pretty new coat! Squeezing through the 
small opening, she had pulled off her two 
gold buckles. 

“Oh, my buckles have fallen inside the 
library, and I am not going in after them,” 
she cried. “What will Mother say?” Then, 
thanking her two friends, she started for 
home as fast as her legs would carry her. 

Bursting into the house, she ran and 
found Mother. 

“Ruth, where have you been? I’ve been 
so worried about you.” 

“Oh, Mother,” sobbed Ruth, “I got locked 
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in the library, and I thought I'd never get 
out!” And she told Mother the whole story. 

After Ruth had quieted down, Mother 
asked, “What did you do while you were 
locked in the library?” 

“I prayed that Jesus would help me get 
out, and He did, too!” replied Ruth. 

“Let's not forget to thank Him for help- 
ing you, Ruth,” said Mother. 

“Oh, I won't. Let’s pray right now.” So 
they knelt and thanked Jesus for rein 
Ruth escape from the dark, locked library! 

And do you know what Ruth’s Sabbath 
school memory verse was for that week? It 
was, “Call upon me in the time of trouble: 
I will deliver thee.” 


Black Fingers 
From page 5 


were persecuted. When Johann Gutenberg 
was about twenty years old, Joan of Arc in 
France was eight years old. She was finally 
burned at the stake because some people ac- 
cused her of being a witch. 

Johann and his partners hoped to keep 
their work a secret until it had advanced so 
far that they could prove it was something 
useful. First they printed a large number of 
twenty-eight-page Latin grammar books. 
People who could not afford to buy the ex- 
pensive handwritten copies bought the 
printed books, and were delighted. 

Now Johann wanted to print the Bible. He 
would need money, and he remembered a 
wealthy man living in his home town of 
Mainz, near Gutenberg. Johann approached 
this rich man, Johann Fust. He showed him 
the books he had printed, but he did not 
want to explain the whole process to Mr. 
Fust. In 1446 there were no patent laws 
to protect a new invention. Finally Mr. Fust 
agreed to lend money to Mr. Gutenberg on 
the condition that Johann promise to repay 
the loan in five years. Johann signed th 
agreement. : 

In our day five years seems a long time, 
but Johann Gutenberg had to make paper 
from the hides of cattle that were brought 
to the shop by oxcart. There were delays 
to every transaction. Often Johann had to 
spend several weeks training a man to do a 
slow, tedious job that we do on a machine in 
a few minutes today. There was much experi- 


- menting. Johann had set out to print Bibles. 


“a With so many pages and each one having to 
- be perfect, it was no wonder that the five 
aad years went by before the Bibles were finished. 

Mr. Fust came to collect his money. 
get Gutenberg asked for an extension of time. 
Ip- To his great surprise, Mr. Fust agreed. 


Even this was not sufficient for the work 
So in hand, so a third loan was negotiated. 
Later, when Gutenberg was unable to repay 


wee he loan, Johann Fust sued him. The 
i Bibles had not been sold, and Gutenberg 
4 had little money; consequently he was com- 
Pe pelled to turn his printing shop and equip- 
dle: 
ment over to Mr. Fust, regardless of the 
fact that he had made it all. A poor man’s 
voice did not count for very much in those 
days. 

Later, in a small printing shop of his 
own, Gutenburg saw his dream come true. He 
had worked and dreamed about making 
beautiful Bibles for many people at a reason- 

Derg able cost. At last it was a reality. Bibles were 
© in printed! Thousands of them! Later Guten- 
ally berg was given a pension by the Archbishop 
amps of Mainz. He saw the art of printing spread 


to England and other countries. He was 
ceep called the father of printing. Hundreds of 
d so millions of people have been benefited be- 


hing cause Johann Gensfleisch wasn’t afraid to 
rc of get his hands dirty. 
ks. 
: eX- 
the 
-. African Space God 
. He 
ed a From page 3 
he cious enough for a good crowd. When we 
re were satisfied with the number who had 
oe come to watch, we would introduce our- 
Me selves and conduct a good evangelistic serv- 
| - ice. We found this to be a very successful 
a method. 
g a “During this trip, in a town called Mong- 


boama, we had selected a suitable place, 


og @: as usual had begun our excitement. A 


good crowd had collected, and they were mak- 
ing so much noise applauding our demon- 


Gmc, stration that the chief and many of the 

ew outstanding men came to the scene. 

— “We noticed a piece of land that was 

rem cleared of weeds and hedged with cactus 

. q > plants about forty yards away. To make an 
~— impression on this excited crowd. I threw 

cathe the ball into the air as high as I could, and 


Pastor Leigh, in an effort to catch it, jumped 


over the cactus plants into the hedged spot 
where the ball was to fall. 

“To our astonishment there was suddenly 
a hush, and as if by some magic spell, all 
the aged folks in the crowd fell flat on the 
ground, with their hands over their heads. 
Pastor Leigh stood aghast, looking be- 
wildered at me, then at the people, neither 
of us knowing what had happened and each 
waiting for the other to speak. The children 
in like manner fastened their gaze first at 
Pastor Leigh and then at me and then on 
the people on the ground. 

“In about three to four minutes the chief 
stole a look at Pastor Leigh, who was still 
standing (as if electrified) on the spot. By 
this time he ventured a move to pick up 
the ball, which had fallen near one of the 
cactus plants. As soon as he moved away, the 
people who had fallen on the ground began 
to clap their hands, heaving a sigh of relief 
and joy mingled with fear. 

“Pastor Leigh and I moved toward the 
people and inquired what had happened. 
The chief then stood, and through an inter- 
preter told us that the hedged spot into 
which Pastor Leigh had jumped had always 
been regarded as very sacred. It was the 
belief of all the old folks that whoever 
touched his foot on that land would die! 
The belief had been held for many genera- 
tions, and no one had dared to tread there. 
The people had special hoes with long 
handles which they used in cleaning the 
place, so they wouldn’t come too close to it. 

“When Pastor Leigh suddenly jumped 
onto the land, the villagers believed he 
would surely die, and that’s why they had 
fallen down and become so quiet. They 
were very glad when they saw that nothing 
had happened to him. 

“This gave us an opportunity for a very 
good meeting, which lasted a couple of 
hours. 

“When we returned to this town a year 
later we found the cactus plants cleared 
away and a dwelling house built on the 
spot.” 

An ordinary tennis ball! But God used 
it in His own way. Samson slew a thousand 
with the jawbone of an ass. Ebed-melech, the 
Ethiopian, rescued Jeremiah from the dun- 
geon with old rotten rags. God’s question 
to Moses seems appropriate for us today. 
“What is that in thine hand?” Whatever it 
is, dedicate it to God and see what He will 
do with it. 
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Stairway to the Stars 
From page 8 


one else. And they all looked puzzled. 

“You mean that there will be children 
who need you when you grow up?” Mrs. 
Barton asked slowly. 

Clara’s lip began to quiver and tears 
came into her eyes. “Why, why ” she 
stumbled. For a minute she couldn’t go on. 
Then she tossed her head. “Well, they are 
just learning to spell cat,” she explained 
finally, “and I already know how to spell 
cat and ever so many other words.” She set 
her mouth very primly. “I can even spell 
artichoke,” she reminded them. 

David sputtered and had to go see about 
his horse. Stephen was suddenly reminded 
that he should be grading school papers. 
Captain Barton sat very still. He didn’t 
move at all. His eyes had a funny light in 
them. Clara hoped that it was a sympathetic 
light, but she just couldn't be sure. 

But there was no doubt about how Mrs. 
Barton felt. She actually snorted, letting 
the air puff through her nose. “Clara,” 
she said, quietly and firmly, “we all know 
that you can spell artichoke and ever so 
many other words. We all know that you 
can read already. But that is no sign that 
you should be thinking about teaching 
children who are years older than you. You 
have such a lot to learn yourself.” 

Clara thought about that awhile, then went 
over to her father. 

“If I have so much to learn,” she told him 
brightly, “I had better be learning.” 

“What do you want to learn tonight, 
pet?” he asked, stroking her hair softly. 

“Tell me about Mad Anthony Wayne 
again,” Clara begged. 

Captain Barton had been an officer under 
General Anthony Wayne, which was why 
everyone still called him captain. He had 
helped him fight Indians. 

“Well, at the battle of Fallen Timbers,” 
Captain Barton said, “I was wounded. After 
the battle I was riding along, not knowing 
when I would ever get any water.” He 
began right in the middle of his story be- 
cause that was the part that Clara liked best. 
It didn’t make any difference where he be- 
gan really—she knew the whole story by 
heart anyhow. 

He paused as if he were remembering. 
“Was that when you fell out of your sad- 
dle?” Clara prompted. 
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“That’s the very time,” Captain Barton 
agreed. Then he smiled. “And it’s a good 
thing for me that it happened, too.” 

“Why?” Clara asked softly. She knew 
why but she wanted to hear him say it. 

“Why, because it had been raining a 
long time before that and the marshes were 
moist,” Captain Barton explained, “and 
some of the water oozed up into a print 
that a horse’s hoof had made.” 

“Was it an Indian pony or one ee 
Wayne's men’s horses?” Clara asked. 

Captain Barton chuckled. “I didn’t stop 
to inquire,” he said. “I just drank that water 
and was mighty glad to get it.” 

“It was all that kept you going, wasn’t 
it?” Clara asked gently. She held very tight 
to his knees. She couldn’t bear to think what 
it would have been like if he hadn’t found 
that water. 

Her head was nodding against his knee. 
“That's enough for this night,” Captain 
Barton said promptly. 

“Oh, no,” Clara said. “Tell me about 
” But her words droned off into nothing. 
She was asleep. 

“Stephen,” Mrs. Barton called softly. 
Stephen came in from the study, still hold- 
ing a paper he had been grading. He saw in 
one glance what had happened. Picking 
Clara up, he sat her against his shoulder. 
Just as they started up the stairs her eyes 
jarred open. 

She lifted one little hand and waved 
good night. “I think that I will teach his- 
tory,’ she said drowsily. “I like that the 
very best!” Then she put her head back 
down and went right to sleep again. 

(To be continued) 








The Boy Who Couldn’t Sing 
From page 9 


He could not play. He could not even 
remember to sing the songs the others sang. 
And as for making up a song—it was im- 
possible. 

He was so ashamed he rushed out into 
the blackness to the stable. There he threw 
himself down by the cattle and the oxen 
and fell asleep. But while he slept, it seemed 
as though someone stood beside him and 
commanded, “Caedmon, sing!” 

“I cannot sing,” the boy answered. “That 
is why I left the feast.” 





“But sing for me. Sing about the creation 
of the world.” 

So Caedmon, the ignorant herdboy, sang 
verses on creation that he had never heard 
before. And the words of that song have 
come down to us. Others heard him in the 
morning as he still sang his creation song. 
They hurried off to tell Hild, the head of 
this great school. She and the students lis- 
tened to him. 

“He has the gift of God,” they agreed. 

“You are no longer herdboy. You must 
be a student,” Hild told him. 

Every day the other students told him 
Bible stories. Caedmon thought constantly 
about them. They made a picture in his 
mind from creation on down through much 
of the Old Testament. After he had studied 
and thought a long time, he wove all these 
stories into beautiful poetry. 

There had never been such beautiful 
poetry in England, and Caedmon’s song is 
counted the beginning of English sacred 
poetry. Bede, who lived in another great 
school not far from Whitby, wrote that 
many after this tried to write sacred poems, 
but none were so good as those of the 
bard-singer of Whitby. God had given him 
a beautiful gift, and he used it to His glory. 





The Prayer in the Corncrib 
From page 14 


mother wren sitting on her nest. They 
talked to old Mose, the mule, who hung 
his long-eared head over the pasture gate, 
but even the funny old mule couldn’t quiet 
the weeping. At last Father carried Sue 
toward the house. 

As they passed the corncrib, Father re- 
marked, “I wonder if our blacksnake is 
catching any mice.” That blacksnake was a 
deep, dark secret between Sue, Verne, and 
Father. If Mother had known it was there, 
she would never have gone near the place. 

Father sat down in the doorway of the 
corncrib with Sue on his lap and sighed. 
“Sue, it’s very late, and you are wearing 
yourself and me out with this crying. It’s not 
making you any better or helping your 
pain. I’m going to pray real hard that you 
will get better and get some rest.” Kneeling, 
holding her close in his strong arms, bow- 
ing his head over hers, he prayed once 
again, pleading more earnestly that God 


would heal her foot and give her rest. He 
still knelt there quietly for a few moments 
after he finished that prayer. Tears dropped 
from between his closed eyelids onto Sue’s 
face, and she knew her father was praying 
a silent prayer all his own. 

He rose then, took her to the house, and 
again put her on the couch. As he sank into 
the chair beside her, he put her small hand 
into his big one and said softly, “Now 
I’m right here beside you, Susie girl. When 
you feel like crying, squeeze my finger 
hard. You can’t hurt me.” After a few 
lingering sobs Sue sank into a much-needed 
sleep, her hand still in Father's. 

Morning came, and with it some relief 
from pain. After the chores were done, 
Father shaved and put on his best suit. 
That was unusual, because most of the time 
when he went to the little country town, 
a clean pair of overalls was all that was 
necessary. Mother looked at him strangely, 
but said nothing. Father told her she 
needn’t go along, because, after all, she 
shouldn’t leave the guests. “You can fix 
something good for Susie’s dinner,” he said. 

Father was quiet again as they rode to 
town and just softly hummed some more 
hymns. No one but he knew that the doctor 
had told him that Sue’s foot should be 
amputated. There were no proper facili- 
ties in the small country town, so Dr. Cra- 
vens wanted to take her to a hospital in 
St. Louis, Missouri, about sixty miles away, 
to have it done. Father had pleaded for one 
more day to see whether the foot would 
get better. He hadn’t told Mother, for he 
didn’t want to worry her, and now—would 
Sue be able to keep her foot, or would his 
only daughter be a cripple for the rest of 
her life? Had God answered his prayers 
during that long night vigil? Somehow he 
believed He had, for hadn’t Sue seemed to 
be better after that prayer in the corncrib? 

When they arrived at the doctor’s office, 
they saw the doctor standing in the door- 
way, watch in hand, and looking very im- 
patient. “Ed,” he scowled, “I thought you 
would never get here. I decided we would 
have to take her to St. Louis on the train. 
She could never stand the jolting of a ride 
in the car. We have just barely time enough 
to make it.” 

“But, Doc, please look at her foot. I 
know it is better.” 

“Nonsense. Only a miracle could make 

To page 22 
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Vil—The Treasure of Humility 


(FEBRUARY 23) 


Memory VERSE: “Humble yourselves in the 
sight of the Lord, and he shall lift you up” 
(James 4:10). 


SABBATH AFTERNOON 


Read the story of Solomon’s humble prayer 
when he became king, as told in 1 Kings 3:5-14. 
Learn the memory verse, reviewing it each day. 


SUNDAY 


Jesus Possessed the Treasure of Humility 


Open your Bible to Philippians 2. 

We do not easily think of humility as a treas- 
ure. We think of a humble person as someone 
who doesn’t amount to much in the world’s 
eyes. But humility is a treasure. Many of the 
world’s poorest in goods and in talents do not 
have it. To be humble means to be willing to 
serve, willing to do anything to help others. 
Jesus told us, “Whosoever shall exalt himself 
shall be abased; and he that shall humble him- 
self shall be exalted” (Matthew 23:12). 

Read in Philippians 2:5-8 how Jesus was Him- 
self an example of humility. 

The Pharisees, who were very proud, could 
not understand this humility. They would con- 
sider that they were contaminating themselves 
if they ate with sinners, and they questioned 
Jesus’ disciples about it one day, asking, “Why 
eateth your Master with publicans and sinners?” 
(Matthew 9:11). Jesus was always ready to 
associate with any who needed His help. 

For further reading: The Desire of Ages, 
p. 435, par. 2; p. 436, par. 1. 

THINK of the contrast between the pride of 
the Pharisees and the humility of Jesus. 

Pray that you may share Jesus’ desire to serve 
all. 


MONDAY 


Object Lessons in Humility 

Open your Bible to Matthew 18. 

One day Jesus’ disciples were talking of the 
kingdom Jesus had come to establish. The most 
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important topic to them was who should be 
greatest in it. Look in Matthew 18:1 and find 
the question they asked Jesus. 

Jesus did not outline the personnel in the 
government of this kingdom, as they expected 
Him to do, but instead, He looked around and 
found something that would be an object les- 
son to them of the need for possessing the treas- 
ure of humility. Find what this object lesson 
was in Matthew 18:2-4. 

It took still one more object lesson, however, 
for the disciples to learn forever the lesson of 
true humility. When the Twelve gathered with 
Jesus for the Last Supper, their minds and 
hearts were still occupied with thoughts of pride 
and self-seeking. This pride hurt Jesus, espe- 
cially when He observed that none of them was 
willing, in the absence of a servant, to take on 
the duty of washing the feet of the others 
before they ate. So, rising from His seat, He 
took a towel and a basin, and Himself performed 
what they considered the menial task of a serv- 
ant—the washing of their feet. 

“In this way Christ taught them that they 
ought to help one another. Instead of seeking 
the highest place for himself, each should be 
willing to serve his brethren. 

“The Saviour came into the world to work 
for others. He lived to help and save those who 
are needy and sinful. He wants us to do as He 
did. 

“The disciples were now ashamed of their 
jealousy and selfishness. Their hearts were filled 
with love for their Lord and for one another.” 
—The Story of Jesus, pp. 97, 98. 

For further reading: The Desire of Ages, p. 
644. 

THINK how the love of Christ revealed itself 
through His humble work. 

Pray for a love that knows no pride. 


TUESDAY 


The Great King Who Was Also a Humble One 
Open your Bible to 1 Kings 3. 
Before he died David set his own son, Solo- 
mon, on the throne. Although he was only a 














young man, Solomon was not proud. He realized 
that he must be the servant of his people if he 
was to be a good king. He listened eagerly to 
the wisdom of his father and resolved to follow 
in his footsteps. After his father’s death he 
made a pilgrimage to Gibeon where the old 
tabernacle that had been built by Moses was, 
and there with his counselors of state he made 
sacrifices and renewed his consecration to God. 
One night the Lord appeared to Solomon in a 
dream and asked a question. You will find that 
question in 1 Kings 3:5. 

Solomon laid bare the feelings and fears of 
is heart, how inadequate he felt for the great 
esponsibilities of ruling over God’s chosen na- 

eo “I am but a little child,” he said: “I know 
not how to go out or come in. And thy servant 
is in the midst of thy people which thou hast 
chosen, a great people, that cannot be num- 
bered nor counted for multitude” (1 Kings 3: 


+ ee 

Find the humble request he made of God 
in 1 Kings 3:9. 

And we read that “the speech pleased the 
Lord, that Solomon had asked this thing” (1 
Kings 3:10). 

Read the next four verses (11-14) and find 
what else God promised him. 

Because Solomon humbled himself in the sight 
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of God, he was highly exalted by Him as long 
as his heart was not lifted up, and his nation 
became the wonder of the world, a model king- 
dom. 

For further reading: Prophets and Kings, p. 
30. 


THINK of the humility Solomon possessed as 
he humbled himself before God. 

Pray that in all your responsibilities you will 
seek God’s guidance. 


WEDNESDAY 
How a King’s Humility Averted Disaster 


Open your Bible to 2 Chronicles 34. 


Although during Hezekiah’s good reign a 
priest had read daily to the people from the 
Word of God, wicked King Manasseh had 
stopped this practice and somehow the Book 
of the Law had been lost. But God’s Word 
cannot long be hidden. Josiah came to the 
throne with a keen desire to do right, and one 
of the first things he did was to have the Temple 
repaired and put in order for the worship of 
God. Look in 2 Chronicles 34:15 and see what 
Hilkiah, the priest, found during the process. 

Hilkiah took the precious manuscript to a 
scribe, who read it and took it to the king. He 
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As Jesus humbly washed the disciples’ feet, He washed their hearts of pride and selfishness too. 
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heard how willing God is to save those who 
put their trust in Him, but how inevitable were 
His judgments against those who turned from 
Him. The youthful king trembled as he thought 
of the many in Judah who had turned to 
heathen practices. They must know the Word 
of God. Sending messengers to the prophetess 
Huldah who lived near the Temple, he _ in- 
quired God’s will of her. She told him that 
God’s judgments would certainly be visited on 
the Jews because of their continued worship of 
heathen gods, but she had a special message for 
the king. Read this message in verses 26-28. 

So it was that the nation was spared disaster 
for many years because of the humility of this 
good young king, and because he brought about 
a reformation among his subjects. 

For further reading: Prophets and Kings, pp. 
398, 399. 

Contrast the pride of many of the kings of 
Judah with the humbleness of King Josiah. 

Pray that you may listen with just such 
humility to God’s Word to your heart. 


THURSDAY 


The Greatness of Humility 


Open your Bible to 1 Corinthians 9. 

These examples show us that though pride 
can erect a barrier between us and God, when 
we humble ourselves in God’s sight, showing 
repentance for our sins, and a desire to serve 
others, then that barrier is removed and God 
can help us. James in his epistle gives us this 
principle in a few simple words. He says, “God 
resisteth the proud, but giveth grace unto the 
humble” (James 4:6). And _  his_ fellow 
worker, Peter, preparing the flock for the Chief 
Shepherd, tells them to dress themselves in hu- 
mility, “All of you be subject one to another, 
and be clothed in humility,” to put it on 
daily as naturally as we put on our clothes ready 
for the day! 

The servant of God says, “Truly great men 
are invariably modest. Humility is a grace which 
sits naturally upon them as a garment.”—Testi- 
monies, vol. 4, p. 338. 

One of the most successful missionaries of 
all time, though once a proud man, learned that 
he could do nothing without the treasure of 
humility, if he were to win souls for Christ. 
Read 1 Corinthians 9:19 and see what Paul 
called himself. 

For further reading: Read the parable of 
the man who took the highest place at the 
weding feast in Luke 14:7-11. 

THINK how you can possess and wear this 
treasure of humility. 

Pray that God will keep you humble in His 
sight. 


FRIDAY 


These ten questions will help you find out 
whether you know your lesson well. Look up 
the references when you are not sure of the 
answers. 

1. How did Christ set us an example in hu- 
mility? (Philippians 2:5, 8.) 





2. What question about Christ’s kingdom 
— concerned the disciples? (Matthew 18: 
») 
3. When the disciples asked Jesus who would 
be the greatest in His kingdom, how did He 
teach them that the greatest would also be the 
most humble? (Matthew 18:1-4.) 
4. By what action did Christ give a lasting 
lesson in humility just before He was crucified? 
(John 13:4, 5, 15.) 
5. Name the king who, in harmony with the 
good instruction of his father, felt completely 
dependent on God for wisdom. (1 Kings 3:6-9.) 
6. How did God honor King Solomon for h 
humility and trust in Him? (1 Kings 3:11-1 
7. What sacred article came to light duri 
the repair of the Temple ordered by the young 
King Josiah? (2 Chronicles 34:16.) 
8. When the young King Josiah heeded the 
words of the law and humbled himself before 
God, and gave his life to reforming the ways 
of Judah, how did God honor his humility? 
(2 Chronicles 34:26-28.) 
9. Finish these words of James: “God resisteth 
the proud, but giveth grace unto ............ ccc “i 
(James 4:6.) 
10. What did Paul call himself that proves 
his humility? (1 Corinthians 9:19.) 
Are you sure of your memory verse? 





The Prayer in the Corncrib 
From page 19 


that foot better. Never saw a worse one in 
all my days. It’s a wonder the child is still 
alive.” 

“Please, Doc, please look at it.” 

“Oh, all right, bring her in. We'll have 
to hurry though. Can’t miss the train.” 

Quickly, rather impatiently, the doctor 
took off the bandages—and—all the in- 
flammation was gone! There was only the 
sound of the ticking of the big old waiting- 
room clock as the two men gazed into each 
other’s eyes over the little girl. 

Suddenly Dr. Cravens’ hand shot forth 
and grasped Father's. “Ed,” he said guietly, 
“a miracle did happen.” 

And that’s why today I have two good 
feet, for I am Sue. 








COVER PICTURE by Eva Luoma. Story illus- 
trations not otherwise credited are by John 
Gourley. a 4 
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Did you know that Gray Ghosts 
will thrill your heart as you read 
about the boy and the coyote. Did 
you know that a coyote will even 
chew his toe off in order to free 
himself from a trap. Did you 
know that a coyote is an intelli- 
gent animal? If you did not know 
these and many other things about coyotes, then read 


Gray Ghosts. 
GRAY GHOSTS, by Hary Baerg $2.50 


+ Een Aree 


Fee 





Have you been in the jungles of Borneo? Have you ever 
lived in a house that stood on stilts? Have you planted 
rice or hunted centipedes? Have you seen monkeys play- 
ing in trees or a snake squeezing its supper to death? Little 
Jungle Thorn has done all of these and much more. Read 
this book and see how missionaries win boys and girls to 


Christ. 











JUNGLE THORN, by Norma R. Youngberg $2.00 


Who knew a secret but wouldn’t tell it? Whom 
did the hen scratch? Who would get the cows 
for Opal? Who but a dog could bring so much 
fun and happiness to his friends? Get this book 
and enjoy the antics of Pep. 


PEP, by Opal Wheeler Dick $2.00 


ORDER FROM YOUR BOOK AND BIBLE HOUSE 


Mailing expense 15¢ for the first book 
and 5¢ for each additional book. 


Published by Southern Publishing Association 
Nashville, Tennessee 
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TICO, the COYOTE, No. 11-By Harry Baerg 


COPYRIGHT, 1957, BY REVIEW AND HERALD. ALL RIGHTS RESERVED 














1. The trapper was much annoyed at having Tico 
eat the muskrats out of his traps, so he set a large 
steel trap at the approach of one of his muskrat 
traps and covered it carefully. 2. Tico came again 
the following night, and thinking only of the musk- 











4. At home he put a strong collar and chain on Tico 
and kept him in an empty doghouse. Since the 
coyote’s foot had been crushed in the trap, it was 
cut off. 5. Tico managed very well. He got plenty 
of food, and his stump soon healed, but he was not 











rat traps, he failed to notice that one had also been 
set for him. The big-trap snapped tight and hurt 
his foot. 3. When the trapper came and saw that 
the coyote was an exceptionally large and beautiful 
one, he decided to save him alive and take him home. 





happy. 6. He remembered how he had once broken 
away from a chain, and whenever he was alone he 
would tug and jerk at his tether, but the chain was 
strong, the collar held, and the staple was firm in 
the wood. All he got for his pains was a sore neck. 











7. Life was dull at times, but Tico sometimes broke 
the monotony by luring chickens within reach and 
scaring them half to death. 8. In time the rain and 
sun swelling and drying the wood around the staple 
I d it gh to let it come out when Tico 
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jerked it in chasing a hen. 9. He not only caught 
the hen this time but gained his freedom—such as 
it was. To the coyote any freedom was better than 
none, even if he had a collar around his neck and 
a six-foot chain dragging after him wherever he went. 





